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JESIGN TECHNICS. 


40 and fascinating art processes — 


dited by SIMPLIFIED 
FELIX PAYANT CLEARLY EXPLAINED 
VIVIDLY ILLUSTRATED 


Here is the book that thousands of Art School and 


University libraries have indicated they could not do 


without. Art teachers regularly refer to it as an in- 
formative source of information on classroom and 


workshop problems. 


JUST A FEW OF THE TECHNIQUES FULLY COV- 
ERED IN ITS PAGES: 


CONTOUR DRAWING, PENCIL PAINTING, THREE DIMENSIONAL 
DRAWING, USE OF CHARCOAL, LITHOGRAPHY, SCRATCH-BOARD, 
COQUILLE, TORN AND CUT PAPER TECHNIQUE, COLLACE, PHOTO- 
MONTAGE, SPATTER, AIRBRUSH WORK, DRY BRUSH, STENCIL, 
BLOCK PRINTS, ETC. 


Whatever your problem— 


Chances are IT’S COVERED! 


$2.00 


DESIGN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


131 EAST STATE STREET 
COLUMBUS 15, OHIO 


| ke SPECIAL OFFER: This book may be ordered for only $1.50, if accompanied 


by a 2-year subscription renewal. As there are a limited 
number of copies available at this time, subscribers are 
invited to order immediately so as to be assured of receiv- 
ing their copies without delay. 
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THIS COLUMN IS OPEN TO ALL SUBSCRIBING ORGANIZATIONS WITHOUT CHARGE. 


New York City 
Museum of Modern Art: (11 \W. 53rd 
St.) 
Steichen Toto-show: A large exhibition 
of photographic works organized and 
edited by Edward Steichen, of 
American lensmen. Complete diversity of 
material from trick photography, thru 
portraiture to abstraction. Includes five 
mural size color transparencies. On view 
thru July 11. 
New Age Gallery, Inc. (133 E. 56th St.) 
Lu Belmont Paintings: Near-abstraction- 
ist style, with weird & imaginative re- 
sults. Water colors, oils & casein. On 
view from May 12 thru May 29th. ... 
Summer Exhibit Shows: Work of mod- 
ernists Belmont, Brockdorff, Carter, Col- 
ton, Conant, Freedman, Fuchs, Gerassi, 
Gever, Hecht, Helfond, Kawa, Lesser, 
Mc‘ Intyre, Melching, Nova, Ratkai, 
Schwartz, Thalinger, Wells and Willard. 
Continuing thru May & June. See writeup 
on this Gallery this issue, Design. 
School of Interior Decoration: (119 I. 
54th St.) 
Student Decoration Showing: A gradua- 
tion exhibit of work of students showing 
wallpaper, drapery & household decor. 
Both amateur & professional work on 
display. Write directly to school office 
Madison Ave. for invitations. 
Showing thru week of May 24th. 
School for Art Studies: (250 W. 90th 
St.) 
Continuous display of student & faculty 
work, from teen-agers to professionals. 
All media, including oil, water-color, pas- 
tels and tempera. 


Cooper Union: (Cooper Square. ) 

Textiles selected by Dorothy Liebes: 
Examples of arts of decoration, ranging 
from ancient Peruvian & Coptic frag- 
ments to modernism by Miss Liebes. Also 
showing are early 16th Century drawings 
thru the years to the latest by Christina 
Malman, spot-cut artist for The New 
Yorker. Textiles are by outstanding 


artists, including Matisse, Derain and 
Henry Moore. May thru June 12. 


Downtown Gallery: (32 E. 51st St.) 
Mexican Folk Painting: Sequel to the 


well-received show of the same theme of 
1942. Nineteen prime examples, selected 
from the Philadelphia Museum’s Lam- 
born Collection. Historic and colorful. 
Thru May. Also on view thru May 28th 
are modern paintings by Bernard Kar- 
fiol, Yasuo Kuniyoshi, Ben Shahn, John 
Marin-and others. 


Missourt 

Wm. Rockhill Nelson Gallery: (Kansas 
City ) 

12th Ceramic National E.vhibition: The 
traveling Syracuse Museum Show of 
pottery and ceramic pieces reaches the 
Bible Belt. Also sharing the spotlight is 
the “Battlefront Artists’ Show’, spon- 
sored by Chrysler Corp. and consist- 
ing of on-the-spot combat paintings by 
George Grosz, Edward Lanning and 
Joseph Hirsch. Thru May. 


New Jersey 
Newark Art Club: (38 Franklin St.) 
Photo Show: best efforts of Vailsburg 
Camera Club. May 4 thru May 27. 


Ohio 
Cincinnati Modern Art Society: ( den 
Pk. 6) 
Juan Gris Exhibit: Over 50 of the 


choicest pieces by this belatedly acclaimed 
Spaniard, whose success was first pre- 
dicted by the late Gertrude Stein. Cubistic 
and abstract in large. Thru May. 
Cleveland Museum of Art: (Cleveland 
6) 

Hometown Show: The 30th Annual ex- 
hibit-meet of work done by Cleveland 
Artists & Craftsmen. From May 5 thru 
June 13. 

Columbus Gallery of Fine Arts: (last 
Broad St.) 

Annual Columbus Art League Show: All 
media exhibit featuring localities and 
club members. Most paintings offered 
for sale. No admission charge. 

Lace & Glass Display also on view, in- 
cluding work of early French & Spanish 
.... Children’s Special. Exhibit has been 
arranged to hold the interest of the 
younger element. Thru entire month of 
May. 

Toledo Museum of Art: ( Toledo 2) 
Latin-American Prints: from the collec- 
tion of the I.B.M. Also Charles Umlauf’s 
“Crucifixion” in oil. Month of May. 


Pieta, by Waldemar Raemisch. Winner of the First 
Prize for Sculpture in the recent 9th Annual E-xrhibi- 


tion by Rhode Island Artists. 


School of Desian. 
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Does Know Where Going? 


AN EDITORIAL 


AESE are days of genuine talent and supreme fakery. 

Casual bystanders are frightened out of their wits or 

moved to derisive laughter by the products of many so- 
called artists who are riding the Modern Art gravy boat for 
money alone. How can we tell the sincere experimentalist from 
the phonies 

We are reminded of a conversation we overheard at a _gal- 
lery on Fifty-Seventh Street in New York, a short time back. 
The art dealer was pointing out a group of paintings to a 
potential customer and his words had the familiar ring of 
esoteric double-talk, as he spoke of “plasticity” and “sympa- 
thetic movement.” The little old gentleman heard him out 
politely, and when the salesman had wound up his glowing 
eulogy, we heard the client say: “That’s very nice. Now, take 
me upstairs and let’s look at the real painting.” 

As it later turned out, the little old gentleman was a 
wealthy connoisseur and a former artist. If the uninformed 
dealer had recognized him for what he was he would not have 
tried to unload the “popular” art. This gallery was not being 
unscrupulous; art is big business today and the public demand 
(plus much propaganda-advertising) has created the booming 
market in such material. 

This high pressure approach is feared by established art 
dealers, for, when, the bubble bursts, the public at large will be 
skeptical and afraid of being made the scapegoat. 

There is a definite place for Modern Art, and it is not, as 
one wit has put it, “in the furnace.” Like any healthy, crea- 
tive form, art must constantly explore new horizons. The pub- 
lic must recognize that the Old Masters were considered radi- 
cals in their day. Rembrandt’s “Night Watch” was poisonous- 
ly ridiculed three centuries ago, and payment on the commis- 
sion refused the artist. It was too far ahead of the times. 
Every honest painter and sculptor must seek his original medi- 
um of expression. Art is a tenuous thing; we must learn to 
see past the surface and into the heart of the work. Certainly, 
a modern master like Georges Roualt, cannot be judged on 
the old standards of the past century, or he will appear a crude 
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radical. His work is emotional, not pretty. The Victorian style 
of painting with scrupulous detail, limning of every eyelash 
and button, is no longer in vogue. Today’s art is interested in 
far higher aspirations. We must learn to think in unfettered 
channels, never permitting ourselves to be blinded by conven- 
tion. Modern art is capable of making mistakes, of going off 
into blind alleys. And there is always the danger of the entire 
movement being endangered by paint-slingers with no talent 
and only a certain flair for publicity. 


Schools can do much to train the present generation to 
recognize the true meaning of Art. There is no spectacle more 
humiliating to intelligent Americans than the empty, entirely 
unfactual derision by which the untrained citizen expresses 
his opinion of this most exquisite method of self-expression. 
The student of Europe knows Van Dyke, and Mantagna, and 
Matisse. The student of America knows batting averages and 
Re-Bop, and almost nothing of creative art. Teachers of art 
appreciation courses in elementary level schools should strive 
to prepare their youngsters to enjoy the sight of painting, not 
merely to know the names and dates. Teachers of high school 
and college classes should soft pedal use of vague, shadowy 
terms like “fluid depth,” and be prepared to discuss painting and 
its allied fields in simple, honest directness. It takes a long time 
for the hitherto unexposed mind to assimilate the more ad- 
vanced principles of art; do not rush the student into the deep 
waters before he has learned to swim. 


Two things are necessary to appreciate Fine Art, whether 
it be Renaissance or Cubism. The viewer must be willing to see 
beyond the painted surface, and must be capable of holding 
his prejudices in check. If you like landscapes, but abhor nudes, 
keep your prejudice to yourself. Do not try to turn another’s 
tastes into carbon copies of your own. Each of us is capable of 
becoming the greatest artist of all time. It takes only a hand 
to hold the brush or wield the chisel, and a pair of eyes to see 
with. It is only what we see that makes a difference; what we 
see and how we can make somebody else see what we have 
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ABOUT THE COVER 


“NEW MEXICO:” is the work of native-Stater, Edward Chavez, and 
was executed for the Container Corp. of America for national ad- 


vertising use. See the story behind such work, appearing on Page 16. 
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PRATT INSTITUTE 
THE ART SCHOOL 


JAMES C. BOUDREAU, Dean BROOKLYN 5, NEW YORK 


School of Design for Women 
fashion design, fashion il- 
INS TITUTE lustration, painting, in- 
Diploma and degree courses. 
Day, evening, Saturday 
F classes. Residences. Catalog. 
ter St. 
SCHOOL OF 
Study Art in sunny Florida. Faculty of outstanding 
artists. Use Ringling Museum. Dormitories. Unbe- 
mencing June 14. Write for catalog & folder “In 
Florida Sunshine.’’ Address: 


104th Year. Textile design, 
commercial illustration, ad- 
vertising art, art education, 
terior decoration. Crafts. 
1402 Mas 
Philadelphia 21, Pa. a 
Ri lil, ART 
Lievably low cost. Summer term: 12 weeks com- 
George D. Kaiser, Jr., Exec. Sec’y, Sarasota, FLORIDA 


MUSIC NOVEL POETRY THEATRE DESICN 

— 3 years workshop training for specializa- INSTITUTE OF 

= tion or general education. School year 

° September *o June. Write for catalog and CONTEMPORARY 
_ prospectus. Approved for Veterans. ARTS 

> 


1322 New York Avenue, ™ WASHINGTON, DC 


rAINTING SCULPTURE POTTERY GRAPHICS 


WESTERN ARTS CHOOSES 1948-49 OFFICERS 

The new list of officers for the WAA was announced, this 
week, by Rosemary Beymer, incumbent President, to be as 
follows: 
President: Dr. F. Louis Hoover, Director Dept. ot Art at 

Illinois State Normal U. 

Ruth M. Blankmeyer, Director of Elementary 
School Art, Oak Park Public Schools, Illinois. 
Virginia R. Lacy, Art Supervisor at Normandy, Mo. 
Grace Chadwick, Supervisor of Art, Oklahoma 
City; Dr. Clifton Gayne, Chrm. Art Ed. Dept., 
University of Minnesota. 
Joseph K. Boltz, Coordinator Citizenship 
Education Study, Detroit. 


Vice-President: 


Auditor: 
Councilmen: 


Sec’ y-Treasurer: 


DEPARTURE AT MIDNICHT by Howard Conant 
An example of the work done at New Age Gallery, a unique or- 
ganization whose story appears on page 14 of this issue. 


michael engel 


The author of this new column has made an exhaustive study 
of the palettes of yesterday and today. He would be happy 
to hear the reaction of his readers—who may address him at 
G.P.O. Box 284, N. ¥. C. 1 

As director of artists relations for the firm of M. Grumbacher, 
N.Y. C., makers of artists material, colors and brushes, he is 
in a position to answer all technical questions relating to the 
carious facets of the work of the artist, art teacher and hobby 
painter. 


DO YOU KNOW THAT: 
Records indicate the use of ZINC WHITE as an artists’ 
paint as early as 1779, though white sublimate from zinc 
ores was known to PLINY? . Three manuscripts 
written before the 15th century exist describing the art 
of FRESCO painting. ... Most of Anders Zorns paintings 
were done with Black, White, Yellow Ochre Light and 
Vermilion .... Harpo Marx, movie comedian, is a painter 
of quite some ability?—August Saint-Gaudens studied 
modeling at the free school of Cooper Union, N.Y.C.?. 
Velasquez painted a Spanish admiral so true to life, that 
King Philip IV is said to have mistaken the painting for 
the man and reproved it severely for not being with the 
fleet? .... Edwin A. Abbey refused to sit for Thomas 
Eakins, fearing that “he would bring out all the traits of 
character I have been trying to hide from the public for 
years”? ... Frans Hals was the father of fourteen 
children and Goya, twenty? .... Horace Vernet is the 
only painter that was ever born in the Louvre? . 
Cezanne after 115 sittings for his portrait of Vollard, 
remarked, “The front of the shirt is not bad’? 
Rembrandt’s “The Money Changers”’ once in the Ber- 


lin Gallery, was painted in the artist’s twentieth year? 
....d0hn Noble used to stuff the torn backs of his chairs 
with his canvases—from whence his wife rescued them 
after his death? .... Picasso, Gustave Dore, and Frede- 
rick Waugh are the only three artists said to have be- 
come millionaires through the sale of their own paint- 
ings? .... Titian is said to have painted a picture in ex- 
change for a burial place, in his 98th year? .... Paul 
Mommer, modern painter, is a hairdresser and conducts 
a prosperous beauty parlor? ... . Rubens kissed the 
cheek of a duchess who was sitting for him, in order to 
“dispel her distant look’? .... Hans Holbein was said to 
have been a sign painter as a boy?.... Gerard Don made 
his own colors, brushes, and canvases?.... Two antique 
paintings, done in wax encaustic, were purchased by 
Julius Caesar for 80 talents, equivalent to about $350,000 
in present day American currency, as an offering in his 
temple to Venus Genetrix?.... Casein Color has reachet 


a few important fine arts easel painters. A booklet by 
America’s foremost color maker, the firm of M. Grum- 
bacher has just come from the press—which may be had 
gratis by mentioning this column—-when you write M. 
Grumbacher Inc., 460 W. 34th St., N.Y.C. 1. 
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All leathercraft projects 
pictured designated and 
carved by Joey Smith, 
Mgr. Craft Department. 


Write for Catalogue and 
price list of these and 
many other precision cut 


projects. 


1755 2 Glendale Blvd., Los Angeles 26, Cal. 


Tools For 
leather Carving 


Catalog includes ten beautiful 
pictures of carved leather work 
by Western leather carvers — a 
real aid to leathercraftsmen. 
Price 25c 


included in 
this kit are 
all the tools 
used to carve 
and stamp 
the Movie 
bag as shown 
$10.95. 


Patterns For 
Carving the Movie Bag 


Complete easy to follow step by step instructions 
for carving this beautiful under arm bag—belts, 
billfold, vanity bag, pocket secretary, coin purse, 
key case and etc. Doodling page with alternate 
flowers alone worth the money. Price $1.00 
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THE ART 
Leather Carving 


The veil of secrecy is torn from an ancient 
mastercraft, enabling Design's readers to 
learn a fascinating hobby. 


OR centuries the art of leather-carving has been a closely guarded 

secret, known only to a limited handful of skilled craftsmen who 

clustered in the southern part of California and in Mexico. These 
were the ancestors of the conquering Spaniards who ruled the lower 
California valleys in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. One of 
these artists of the leather tool is the South-West’s famed Joey Smith. 
Big news to the thousands of eager amateur-craftsmen who have long 
admired his exquisite work is the announcement here that Joey Smith is 
tearing aside the veil of professional secrecy. His leather-carving tech- 
nique may now be studied at close-range in a full-color motion picture 
just completed and ready for release to shop & crafts teachers, universities 
and public institutions. With running commentary in sound, the film, 
highlights of which are shown in this article, may be rented or purchased 
for your classroom use. No pains have been spared to make this a lucid 
piece of instruction, with all of the steps shown in close-up and often in 
slow-motion. The shop teacher or even the amateur will have no trouble 
following the step-by-step process, and, as a result, some unusually fine 
and practical gifts may be made at little cost. 

The art of leather-tooling has a long history. It originated somewhere 
in Central Europe many centuries ago, and soon centered in the Iberian 
Mountains. There, it became a particular forte of the beauty-loving 
Spaniards. Their colorful costuming took to leathercraft, just as their 


: Preliminary steps in The Art of Leather Carving include: drawing 
the pattern, casing the leather, and tracing the pattern, above, on 
to the dampened leather with a stylus. 


- Although a large assortment of tools are used by expert leather 
craftsmen like Joey Smith, he shows how professional work can be 
done with a basic kit of only 9 tools. 


The swivel knife is the most important tool used by Western-style 
craftsmen. Knife cuts are made about Ya-way thru the leather along 
the main outlines of the pattern. 


- Decorative parts of the design are stamped on the leather by tool 
struck by a rawhide mallet. The peal shader, above, is used for creat- 
ing relicf in petals and leaves. 
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5: The beveler is used to make the different parts of the design stand 
out from each other in 3rd-dimensional relief. Clean beveling 1s 
essential to good leather work. 


6: The use of extreme closeups and slow motion in the film show how 
the tools work in a way that is impossible to demonstrate by any me- 
dium other than the motion picture. 


Tools demonstrated in the film are (counter-clockwise from top- 
right): swivel knife, camouflager, pear shader, beveler, veiner, 
2 seeders, shell tool, and backgrounder. 


N 


8: Steps in finishing the bag are shown, though the major portion of 
the film is concerned with the carving. Here Smith is lacing the 
bag, with a Double Cordovan stitch. 


temperament demanded wine and song. Boots, belts, saddles, ornaments 
and household items—all these the Spanish Dons turned out in a steady 
stream of luxurious articles that commanded fabulous prices when they 
could be procured. When the Spanish followed Cortes to the New World 
and gravitated up through Old Mexico to the South-West, they brought 
their knowledge and tools with them. But no one who was outside of the 
small clique of craftsmen could pry the jealously-kept secret loose from 
them. For three hundred years they remained the supreme masters of 
leatherwork in this country. Not even their apprentices were allowed to 
see the mastercraftsman at work during the actual tooling. So, although 
a truly American craft was evolving, the trade secrets remained just that, 
even to the present day. 


Joey Smith realized that this stifling attitude might make the ownership 
of the articles an aspiration possible only to the wealthy, and saw too that 
the growth of the craft was suffering. He therefore decided to reveal 
his work to the public and so promulgate the deserved popularity of this 
finest of hobby-crafts. He consented to permit a film to be made as he 
actually worked on a leather project, and accepted a commission from 
Burion’s Ltd. Smith worked on the film with Laurette Murray, art- 
craft instructor of Los Angeles City College, in technical supervision. 


It is the expectation of Design that the exclusive reproduction of the 


‘steps here shown for the first time, will result in booming popularity for 


this most unusual of hobby-crafts. @ 


: Representing an ex- 
penditure of about 
$15 for materials, 
and about 8 hours 
work, the art of 
leather carving has 
created an under- 
arm bag of ex- 
treme beauty & 
great value. 
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By 
PAUL BOGATAY 


Art Dept. Ohio State University 


Mr. Bogatay is a member of the 
faculty at Ohio State University’s Col- 
lege of Fine Arts. His ceramic pieces 
are known the world over. He was most 
recently awarded the RALPH  H. 
BEATON MEMORIAL PRIZE FOR 
SCULPTURE. This article should be 
carefully read by all art-instructors and 
those intending to enter the field of art- 
education. 


N the field of art education a mistaken idea of process has 

led to ineffectual methods in teaching art, particularly in 

the elementary schools. This has resulted in confusion and 
misunderstanding which is rather general at both primary and 
secondary levels. The methods often used (and which con- 
tinue to be used), were prescribed to control this mania for proc- 
ess and assure superficially uniform results. Techniques and pro- 
cedures that over-emphasize the product, make the e.aperi- 
ence only secondary in importance, for freedom of self-expres- 
sion is limited by such processes. The unfortunate thing about 
such methods is that, in effect, neither discipline nor learning 
take place to any appreciable degree. The security of the in- 
divid::al built on this basis is usually false, and of negative edu- 
cational value. As an isolated activity, designed to fill a block of 
time, it is too often divorced from reality or the needs of the 
student. 

It is possible to evolve methods in art education that give 
freedom of expression to the individual and that control proc- 
ess, at the same time resulting in experiences valuable to 
learning and development. To do this requires an understand- 
ing of the problem of development of personality as well as 
an understanding of the principles used in the fine arts. 

Perhaps the first and most important factor in setting 


Bogatay’s Work includes many graceful animal ceramics. Two examples seen are “leopard” (62 in.) and 
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Photo, Ralph Ernst 


“There are already too many bad ceramists” . 


up a problem for students is to place the emphasis on process, 

not as a technique of production, but as an experience which 

is essentially sensory and creative. It must take into considera- 

tion the problem of learning in an area where visual quality 
(Please turn to Page 26) 
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Begin with Couteur Drawing 


By 


ANNA DUNSER 


Art Director, Maplewood-Richmond Heights Schools, Maplewood, Mo. 


HEN the second-year Art Class 

W assembled at the beginning of the 

semester the instructor told them 
they would try out a new way of draw- 
ing—a way which required courage and 
determination. It required a different 
kind of courage than that of the football 
hero but a courage that definitely made 
one a hero. One must have the will to 
try and the will to stay with it through 
thick and thin (though there should be no 
thin). The members of the class were 
curious and shghtly amused. 

It was explained that the new way of 
drawing was called contour drawing. 
Contour means “edge’’, so it means that 
one draws around the edge of things. If 
a person had a large piece of paper cut 
into some particular shape it would be 
easy to draw around it, having the pencil 
or crayon touch the edge at all times. 
However, if one attempted to draw 
around a_ three-dimensional object it 
would require a long pencil and a steady 
hand. But one can place the pencil on the 
paper and the eye on the object to be 
drawn. 

To prove that it could be done, the 
teacher had one boy hold a pencil in an 
upright position with the point resting on 
the paper. He fixed his eye on a certain 


“Out of the School Window” 


point on a chair. The teacher held a piece 
of paper over his hand so he could not 
see the marks that he made but could see 
the chair. He felt his way around the 
edge of the chair and came out with a 
beautiful line but no chair. Since a con- 
tour line was the thing they were striv- 
ing for the experiment was a success. 
The teacher then brought out a potted 
plant which had only a few leaves and 
stems. The students were seated at desks 
slightly raised and had wax crayons with 
which to draw. This eliminated any de- 
sire to erase. The directions were then 
given such as Nicolaides gives them in 
his book, “The Natural Way to Draw.” 
The students should sit forward in their 
chairs, fix their eyes on some point at 
the top of the plant. They were not to 
start drawing until they had the feeling 
that the crayon point was fixed on the 
plant rather than on the paper. “Then,” 
said the teacher, ““Move your crayon 
slowly along the edge of that leaf and 
try to keep the illusion that the crayon is 
drawing around the leaf. Keep going 
without looking down until the edge of 
the leat meets the edge of another leaf 
or a stem. The crayon then moves as 
the eye travels along this new line. When 
the crayon runs off the paper look at your 


By LEE BUTLER 


By ROSE HAUFUKAMP 


“Outside the Window” 


drawing in order to locate the point at 
which you started. Then, when you again 
are convinced that the crayon point is 
touching the leaf, let your eye travel 
down the other side of the leaf and so 
on down until the line follows the flower 
pot, the table, and runs off the paper.” 

Further stimulating the students to 
give the method a fair trial, she asked 
for real contour lines—firm, continuous 
lines that would tell of confident powerful 
students. “The line’s the thing,” she said 
again and again. They would be judged 
by the character of the line rather than 
by any likeness to the potted plant. 

The teacher was at the front of the 
room where she could watch their eye 
movements. They were all ready. They 
fixed their eyes and crayons and each 
started when he thought he had the feel 
of it. Slowly the eyes and crayons moved 
in unison until the drawing was finished. 
The teacher walked by the desks and 
placed grades on their papers, so that the 
students might see the quality of the line 
was the thing they were working for. The 
instructor told them that better drawing 
would come with practice and they soon 
found this to be true when they drew 
other objects. 

The full fifty-five minute period was 
used for drawing contours of different 
things in the room—chairs, tables, cup- 
boards, stacks of books, and jars and 
bottles. 

The second day the boys and girls 
looked out the windows to find things to 
draw. The room was on the second floor 
and they had a good view of the houses 
across the street. They were far enough 
away to get interesting groups. A student 


would select a point on one house top and 
(Please turn to Page 20) 
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NEW AGE: 


With 


A PLAN FOR MAKING A N.Y.C. EXHIBIT 
AVAILABLE TO UNAFFILIATED ARTISTS 


N these days of sky-high rentals and “Sorry—no space” signs, 
average urtist has small chance indeed to properly display his 

efforts. Transfer this difficulty to New York City, focal point of 
American art, and the opportunity dwindles to the size of a fifty-cent 
sirloin. There’s just one answer for the unaffiliated artist—create 
your own Cooperative. And that’s just what has been done by a 
little place at 133 East 56th Street, just off Madison Avenue. 
Owned by its exhibiting members, the New Age Gallery is open to 
any creditable artist who believes in its policy of considering art as 
essential to spiritual living as food is to physical existence. Nobody 
runs New Age individually; it’s a pooling of interests and anyone 
with the modest means for purchasing a share of its offered stock 
becomes a full-fledged member and may exhibit his work for sale. 
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“FOURTH OF JULY” 


A watercolor, by Zoltan Hecht 
of the New Age Gallery 
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New Age Gallery displays the work of its members, 
promotes them, and sells them. Common sense governs 
the entire enterprise, and prices are usually well within 
reach of the man-on-the-street. The quality is indis- 
putably high. 

The Gallery was born back in 1942 with a voluntary 
membership of well-established artists and many who 
were not then known. In the brief span of six years the 
names of John Melching, Zolton Hecht, and Howard 
Conant, to mention a few, took on new importance in art 
circles, due, in great part, to the nimble efforts of the 

Gallery director, Rosa Pringle. Today, painters and 
sculptors who want to show their work to the highly 
critical and omnipotent art critics in Manhattan, may 
arrange to do so by taking a small stake in the Gallery’s 
future, and, at the same time, may insure their own. 

The Gallery is operated along a unique arrangement. 
It offers two kinds of stock to interested artists. The 
first of these is a share as a “Contracting Artist” 


CONTRACTING ARTIST 


This stockholder is entitled to two years of promotion 
thru the gallery, and receives two shares of stock. He 
gives $200.00 in works, approved by the gallery’s Selec- 
tions Committee, in return. The second classification is 
open to artists who are already affiliated with other galler- 
ies, but who are in sympathy with the cooperative spirit 
of the organization. 


SPONSORING ARTIST 


This second type offered is the Sponsoring Artist ar- 
rangement. These men and women must donate $100.00 
in works and they receive one share in return. Among 
this latter group may be found such names as Max 
Weber, Robert Gwathmey, Rockwell Kent, Abraham 
Walkowitz and Joseph DiMartin. Interested, non- 
painting patrons may become members by purchase of 
stock at $50.00 a share. 

Does the idea work? In the past six years, New Age 
has exhibited the works of more than 100 artists and has 
promoted some sixty painters and sculptors without pre- 
vious gallery affiliation of any sort. Many of the works 
have been snatched up by prominent art collectors. 

But, not any Tom, Dick, or Harry can “buy” his way 
into the company. The Selections Committee must first 
approve his offerings and judge if they come up to the 
Gallery's standards. Upon acceptance, the artist pays 
$5.00 a month for group-servicing and promotion during 
the season, after which time he may apply for an ex- 
clusive contract for representation at the Gallery. 

In the event a member wants to stage a One-Man- 
Show, such space is available at a modest fee for a two 
or three week period, during which time he will receive 
all the facilities of promotion and studio care customarily 
desired. 

School teachers, and college instructors of fine arts 

(Continued on Page 23) 
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A NEW APPROACH TO ART EDUCATION 
BY HENRY SCHAEFFER-SIMMERN 


Henry Schaefer-Stmmern, 


Author of Outstanding Text 


OR many years now there have been 

demands for a “‘creative solution” to 

the problem of art education. The 
demand for such a solution would not 
have arisen if teachers had not come to 
realize the very grave limitations of the 
“free expression’ doctrine. The many 
dispersive and disruptive types of teach- 
ing which are the result of such a vague 
program have proved to be very unsatis- 
factory. Henry Schaefer-Simmern, Lec- 
turer in Art Education at the University 
of California, and prior to the Hitler era 
a leader in children’s art education in 
Germany, has now offered his approach 
to the problem of creative activity in art 
in his new book, The Unfolding of Artis- 
tic Activity. Here is a program thorough- 
ly documented in actual teaching situa- 
tions, and a theory of development in art 
which cannot fail to command the interest 
and respect of art teachers and those in- 
terested in art education. 


It is fitting that John Dewey should 
write the foreword to The Unfolding of 
Artistic Activity. Professor Dewey’s name 
has long been associated with art educa- 
tion in this country. Perhaps some of his 
admirers will be puzzled or even em- 
barrassed to find here his endorsement of 
a theory which makes light of “free ex- 
pression”. In education in this country 
there are indeed so many pupils of pupils 
of Dewey that it is not strange that some 
misinterpretations of what he has thought 
and taught about art education should 
occur. There was never any genuine 


Reviewed for DESIGN Magazine 


By 


CLIFFORD AMYX 


University of Kentucky 


sanction in his writings for the more 
“splattery” types of “free expression”. 
Indeed, if readers of Dewey had read him 
carefully enough, and had remembered 
the following statement in Art As Ex- 
perience, many of these foolish notions 
would have been scotched at the very be- 
ginning: “What is sometimes called an 
art of self-expression might better be 
termed one of self-exposure; it discloses 
character or lack of character—to others. 
In itself it is only a spewing forth.” If 
everything which the child produced had 
not been praised as art, and teaching had 
not simply stopped with such praise, 
however merited it may have been, there 
would have been no need for a “creative 
solution” to the problem of art educa- 
tion. That Dewey finds in Schaefer- 
Simmern’s work an answer to this prob- 
lem that he posed long ago is evidenced 
in his foreword. 


Schaefer-Simmern provides an ap- 
proach based on a theory of the natural 
stages of vision in the growing artist. We 
have had other theories which have of- 
fered us descriptions of the stages of 
vision, but none of these descriptions has 
been of much use in actual teaching situ- 
ations. Rouma and Luquet long ago 
described typical “tadpole” figures which 
the child produces naturally, and there 
has long been a knowledge that a child 
does progress through natural stages. But 
it is Schaefer-Simmern’s greatest con- 
tribution that from his own observations 
and teaching he sharpened the 
descriptions of the natural stages of 
vision, and has provided methods which 
make such a development the basis of his 
teaching. If art is indeed a way of know- 
ing the world through vision, and not 
merely an expression of one’s wishes and 
desires, the responsibility of the artist, 
young or old, is to develop some mode of 
configuration which makes the world un- 


derstandable to himself and to others. 
And certainly it is the responsibility of 
the art teacher to understand such a de- 
velopment, and to encourage it. How 
otherwise is the teacher to keep from “im- 
posing” some currently popular style 
on the pupil? If there is one thing about 
which most educators agree it is that de- 
velopment occurs from within, and should 
not be forced, or imposed, from outside 
the child. Schaefer-Simmern, more than 


... Book cover was designed by a Schaefer- 
Simmern trained student. 


any other teacher, tries to understand 
what 1s within the natural capacity of the 
child. 

He begins with a description of the 
arly stages of vision, the first of which 
develops after the random scribblings 
which are mere muscular action. Here 
there appears the first “intentional figures’’ 
which denotes an interest and intention 
of the child to build a form. For the most 
part these early configurations are rough- 
ly circular, as anyone who knows chil- 
dren’s art recognizes. From this stage the 
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child moves through an understanding of 
the greatest opposition in direction of 
lines, at which stage matures the familiar 
“static” figures. If there is something 
fundamental about the “right angle’, as 
Mondrian insisted, he could have found 
it here in the first stages of children's 
work (though his intentions were, of 
course profoundly different and sophus- 
ticated). Then the child moves on to an 
understanding and use of variability in 
direction of line, yielding the first indica- 
tions of movement and direction in space. 

All this is familiar enough to those who 
know children’s art, but Schaefer-Sim- 
mern has worked out clear descriptions 
of the stages, and the transitional stages. 
at this level and still further. This 1s not 
a mere theory of the psychology of vision. 
or of development, though there 1s much 
in common with Gestalt theories of con- 
figuration in his treatment, but a_ pro- 
cedure in teaching which results in very 
.oncrete contributions to art education. 

In a short review I cannot give a full 
explanation of the stages as Schaeter- 
Simmern describes them, but those who 
have heard him account for that which is 
creative in children’s art (and have actu- 
ally seen with him) have a sense of ade- 
quacy in his understanding of what the 
child is actually seeking and finding 
through art. And with such an under- 
standing there is no need to depend on 
some current “aesthetic” catch-word, nor 
is there any uncertainty about what is 


within the possible capacity and interest 
of the child. Much of the futility of cur- 
rent art-education arises from interpreta- 
tions of art completely foreign to the 
child, “imported” to account for the qual- 
ity and reality of the work, and com- 
pletely beyond the understanding of the 
child. It is indeed proper and valid to 
think of children’s art as aesthetically 
“right”, since it usually does display a 
sense of wholeness and integrity of pur- 
pose, but we should be careful not to 
mistake our own “aesthetics” for that of 
the child, and for a careful description of 
what the child is doing in and for him- 
self. 

In this book are described the results 
of Schaefer-Simmern’s work with many 
different groups and age levels. He has 
taught not only children, his life-long 
preoccupation, but here he records the 
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results of his work with delinquents 
mental deficients, retugees, and adult pro- 
fessionals. In all of these groups he pro- 
ceeds with a profound respect for human 
personality, at whatever stage of visual 
development. The reproductions in this 
book, and the very careful reports on 
“case histories’, offer ample material to 
give the reader a full knowldege of 
Schaeter-Simmern's methods. There 1s a 
report not only on accomplishment, but 
on what the teacher said and what the 
pupil replhed. This makes for exciting 
reading, and a very complete understand- 
ing of the teaching situation. Very few 
other books which propose “methods” in 
art education do as much in setting forth 
actual problems and procedures, or are 
so clear in saying exactly what is attain- 
able in art education. 

There may be some regret that Schae- 
fer-Simmern did not devote more time 
to a fuller description of the fundamental 
stages of vision. Most of the work here 
is with adults or upper age levels, and 
there is only a short treatment of the 
stages which are typical of children’s art. 
And here again we come to a fundamental 
problem. Much of the recent program of 
art as “therapy” is so ill-grounded in 
fundamentals that it amounts only to a 
“leisure time’ approach, and, yields the 
nustaken notion that all we need to do to 
“cure” is to keep moments from being 
filled up with ‘anxieties’. Schaefer-Sim- 
mern’s approach is based on the premise 
that development in art occurs here on 
the same basis as elsewhere. He simplv 
takes the stage of vision as he finds it. 
and works on beyond it. In such a pro- 
cedure (and in full knowledge of the 
stage of vision) there can be a sense of 
accomplishment in and through art. The 
report on these “experiments”, carried on 
with the assistance of the Russel Sage 
Foundation, should give any teacher a 
renewed confidence in the fundamental 
place of art in any education directed to- 
ward the whole man. 

BOOK HAS TEACHING TIPS 

There are many clues to good teach- 
ing in The Unfolding of Artistic Activity. 
And some of these are directed quite 
frankly against many preconceptions 
which teachers have today. The foolish 
notion that in order to preserve personal 
integrity an artist, young or.old, must be 
kept free of ‘influence’, is thoroughly ex- 
ploded. A knowledge of the natural 
stages of development will enable a 
teacher to bring into the classroom re- 
lated art, and will avoid a total depen- 
dence on the mere suggestion of “themes”. 
At certain stages appropriate materials 
from the history of art are keenly appre- 
ciated by the pupil. And this need not be 
thoroughly “dated” material. The manner 
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in which Schaefer-Simmern brought one 
of his refugee pupils to a fuller under- 
standing of Barlach’s sculpture, in terms 
of her own work, is a thoroughly sound 
procedure, and one which art teachers 
should not hesitate to practice. In such a 
manner an integration between apprecia- 
tion and studio practice is accomplished. 
There has been too much lip-service to 
integration at the “thematic” level, and 
not enough formal integration. 
Schaefer-Simmern’s book rich in 
such suggestions, but richer in the full 
explanation of ways to carry them out. | 
have no doubt that many teachers will 
consider some of his methods contro- 
versial. I find a Jack of emphasis on tac- 
tile values (such as one would find in Dr. 
Lowenteld’s interpretations), but after 
all, much that has paraded as tactile value 
has considered such values only in terms 
of the finger-tips. And one might desire 
a fuller interpretation of color through 
the later stages of development. It is to 


be hoped that in his subsequent publica- 


tions on children’s art, much of this ma- 
terial will be integrated with the very 
sound things Schaefer-Simmern has to 
say about the way vision develops and 
the manner in which organization occurs 
in art. 
PURE THEORY CANNOT STAND ALONE 

One cannot hope to give the full range 
and importance of such a book in a short 
review. There is a philosophy of art here 
which ranges widely. Schaefer-Simmern 
has developed and carried forward the 
theories of Gustav Britsch, though | 
should emphasize, as Professor Dewey 
does, that there is no dependence on 
theory alone; Schaefer-Simmern looks at 
the “pictorial data’, art itself, and 1s 
responsible to art in the classroom. 

Teachers who are interested enough 
to examine their own purposes and pro- 
cedures cannot fail to find much that is 
suggestive and helpful in The Unfolding 
of Artistic Activity. It is an important 
book and it deserves the close attention 
of art educators. ® 
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CHILDREN AND CERAMICS: 


NE morning early in October John 
C) eration into his second grade room 

leading a real Indian boy by the 
hand. Immediately the children gath- 
ered around him and asked him many 
questions about his costume, bow and 
arrow, moccasins and headgear, showing 
a lively interest in everything he was 
wearing. In turn the children men- 
tioned what they had seen and exper- 
ienced of Indian life. Some had seen 
an Indian Pageant, others had visited a 
Chippewa Indian Village. The eager 
recounting of these personal matters 
formed a good starting point for the 
study of the Chippewa family and 
nothing more was needed to stimulate 
an already growing desire to learn more 
about the Chippewas of the region. 


Three main problems arose in the 


group discussion: Indian shelter, food, 
and clothing. The 


children’s interest 


1. Bringing in the red, raw clay. 


4. Pouring out surplus slip... 


With Red Clay 


By 
CHARLOTTE 
and 

GERTRUDE UNTHANK 


McCaskill Training School 
State Teachers College 
Superior, Wisconsin 


WILLIAMS 


centered first upon the home. Out of 
this study naturally grew the desire, as 
indicated by suggestions from the child- 
ren, to make an Indian tepee. The 
first thing to be considered was the size. 
From their reading the children found 
that the Chippewas used twenty poles 
fourteen feet high. The children con- 
cluded that they could not have their 
poles that long as there wouldn't be any 
place left for themselves in the room 1f 
they did. Hence they decided to cut their 
poles three feet longer than the tallest 
child in the room. Much to their sur- 
prise and delight a few days later Fred 
and his father walked into their room 
carrying twenty birch poles eight feet 
long. 

The boys began to build the tepee at 
once, but not being able to make the poles 
stand, they found it necessary to do more 
reading. After the poles were placed 


Mixing the clay with water and 
kneading. 


5. Weighing the bowls for mailing... 


i position and made secure, they turned 
their attention to the covering. Betty 
said, ““\We have no buffalo skins for our 
covering, what can we use?” After some 
thought they found they could use muslin 
and make it look like animal skins by 
dyeing it with coffee grounds. 

The girls thought the boys had more 
to do in the construction of the tepee 
than they did, so they undertook to dec- 
orate the covering with colorful Indian 
designs under the direction of their art 
teacher. Wathin the tepee, the large rug 
which all helped to make was placed and 
added a most homelike touch. 

\Wher they took up the study of Indian 
clothing enthusiasm ran high for making 
their own costumes. They turned at 
once to the cutting of their own patterns 
from newspapers. Each child brought 
his own gunny sack, and cut and sewed 
his own su-t. The keenest joy, however, 
seemed to le in cutting the fringe and 
decorating the suits with many _ bright 
Indian designs done with the helpful 
guidance of the art teacher. 

The study of how Indians obtained 
their food developed many interesting 


(Please turn to Page 25) 


Pouring the slip clay into plaster of Parts 
molds ... | 


6. The finished product. 
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THE ULTIMATE IN COMMERCIAL ARTISTRY ... AND IT REAPS 


A GOLDEN HARVEST FOR ALL CONCERNED. READ THE 


ARTICLE IF YOU'RE PLANNING ON A COMMERCIAL ART CAREER. 


By 
GERRY A. TURNER 


the overwhelming minoruy 


Py gr loge ther 


IRVING PENN 
ALEXANDER L. BERMAN, MICKI PENHOF 
THE CONDE NAST PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


HY do you read one magazine and not another? 
Why do you like one bar of soap and pass by the 
next bar on the counter? How often ‘do you say: 
“I'd rather get that radio than the other—I’d feel safer in 
spending the money.” Why? Because it has been adver- 
tised. A multi-million dollar industry is built on the bedrock 
of just that premise. Advertise—keep your name in the 
public’s eye. And because of this susceptibility of the hu- 
man being to the novel approach, some fifty thousand ar- 
tists in America earn their bread and butter by their ability 
to stop you dead in your tracks. | 
Do not be misled; advertising is a fine art. Those 
irritating singing commercials serve their purpose. The 
very act of your tuning them off the dial will make you 
remember that product next time you’re at the corner 
store. Psychologists find that we forget our “grudge” 
against a zany commercial almost at once, and, at the 
same time, retain a memory image of the sponsor’s name. 
To be remembered by name is the entire purpose of 
advertising. To promote such a situation in_ printed 
medium is the job of the lay-out artist, the photographer 
and the “idea man” of the Ad-Agency. When these 
high-powered specialists have done their job, in_ the 
majority of cases a hundred million people will see their 
handiwork not once, but scores of times through the week. 


The fine arts schools have recognized the place of 
commercial art on the scene, and the college is rare that 
does not offer a curriculum designed to ready the young 
artist for a job in one of the better paying industries. 


The student who wants to enter commercial art need 

not expect to learn anything in art school or college that 
will fully equip him to step out into the competitive 
world and land a job. While many of the top flight 
agency artists have had good educations and formal 
training, it is not compulsary. What is compulsary is a 
distinctive style, lack of temperament, flexibility, and the 
ability to meet deadlines. Let’s go over these four points, 
briefly. 
1. DISTINCTIVE STYLE: If you plan to make com- 
mercial art your life work, be original. You may draw 
just like Petty or Jon Whitcomb, but Petty and Jon 
Whitcomb already have the jobs. A carbon copy style 
is a sure ticket to oblivion on the big-time scene. So, 
develop something different. 


2. LACK OF TEMPERAMENT: The misconception 
that an artist is permitted a certain bohemian quality, 
eccentricity of dress and much freedom of temperamental 
expression, is totally false in commercial art. The artist 
takes orders from his superiors, and they in turn, bow 
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Advertiser 


Agency 


CARL ERICSON 

BEVERLY CUSSIN 

COTY 

J). D. TARCHER G&G CO., INC. 


JULIO DE DIECO 

WALTER REINSEL 

FARNSWORTH TELEVISION G RADIO 
N. W. AYER & SON, INC. 


before the dictates of the Great God Advertiser. Com- 
mercial art is no place for dramatics. Be prepared to 
work long hours, and to re-draw the same layout a score 
of times if necessary. You'll be a slave to your drawing 
board from nine to four-thirty, and longer, albeit a very 
well-paid slave. 


3. FLEXIBILITY: You must have a certain quantity 
of imagination, and must be able to draw almost any- 
thing demanded by the often-unpredictable client. You 
will, of course, be given all the facilities for research that 
are necessary, but you must not be a specialist at one 
thing and an ignoramous in all others. The exceptions 
to this rule are few and are usually men and women 
who have traveled the rugged path for a long time before 
reaping their reward of specialization. 


4. DEADLINES: This one word sums up your job 
as a commercial artist. A magazine like LIFE will not 
tie up its battery of high speed presses while the ad- 
agency staggers around trying to “hit an idea’. Cam- 
paigns are well mapped out months in advance, but 
your schedule is so constantly filled that you must always 
rush against the clock’s immutable progress. If the 
deadline is upon you and you are still unprepared, it will 
mean benzadrine tablets and aspirin and black coffee 
until you get it down on paper. Smaller agencies and 
those that do daily layout work for newspapers are con- 
stantly under the shadow of the clock’s hands. Be pre- 
pared for an emotional life if you go into advertising 
agency work. 


THE 3 BASIC ADS 


There are three basic types of illustrated ad. These 
are (1) the kind that makes you want to possess some- 
thing, (2) the kind that stirs your emotions, and (3) the 
kind that plays upon your vanity. We have selected 
outstanding examples of each of these basic approaches. 
All have appeared in national advertising during the past 
year and are considered among the finest “‘attention- 
getters” produced. They were chosen from the Art 
Directors Club Annual of the best in American illustrative 
advertising. Study these carefully. If you are planning 
to enter the field, or are engaged in teaching such things 
as design, layout and composition, you will find the two 
important ingredients of a successful ad-layout are pres- 
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DONG KLINCMAN 
WILL BURTIN 
FORTUNE 

TIME INCORPORATED 


DAVID STONE MARTIN 
EDMOND WITALIS 
COSMOPOLITAN 
HEARST MACAZINES 


ent in all these examples. They have brevity and 
they focus your attention. And _ hardly strange 
to say, these two qualities are far from new; Rem- 
brandt and da Vinci understood their importance to 
art. Any artist of any age, worth his salt, cannot 
expect to make a successful drawing or piece of 
creative art unless he has taken these two factors 
into consideration. 

The advertising art director will look over scores 
of rough layouts by his artists and discard all but 
one or two. If he bothers to notate his rejections, 
they would probably go something like this: “Too 


complicated . . . doesn't tell the whole story .... 
unsatisfactory layout... . . wrong approach to 
customer... . lacks eye-appeal ... 


Take a look at the illustration at the start of this 
article. We are concerned with the lavout and 
design only, not the copy, which belongs to the 
writer's field. See the utter simplicity of the com- 
ponent parts; the word Vogue in smart, feminine, 
modern type; the way the umbrella and handker- 
chief balance an otherwise empty layout and give it 
sophistication and tell you at once that here is a 
magazine for women and about apparel. Women 
are not interested in the model herself—only what 
she is wearing, hence the pose deliberately under- 
plays the girl’s features and the feminine reader’s 
eye at once foscuses. on clothing. The way has 
been prepared; now the potential customer is ready 
to read the copy. 

The same holds true for the Coty perfume ad by 
Ericson, only here the artist sets a little scene with 
romantic overtones, and the female reader at once 
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vets the feeling of luxury, of romance and svelteness. The 
ad may appear in a magazine like the New Yorker, in which 
case the subtle amount of sex appeal is intended to snare the 
interest of the relaxing business man, and awaken him to a 
realization that maybe he ought to bring the little woman 
something tonight .... . 

Those are the kinds of advertising that play upon your 
vanity. Closely allied are the type designed to remind you that 
vou ought to relax and enjoy life a bit more. “Have a Coke”, 
“Light up an Old Gold”, “Ask the Man Who Owns One” 
..... all designed to interest you in things that are not so 
much necessities as things you ought to have to increase your 
enjoyment of the moment. You like good music? Then you 
must have imagination. Maybe, like many another, you have 
worked out a private interpretation of what a Sibelius sym- 
phony depicts. Do you see faraway palaces and flying carpets 
when you hear “Scheherezade?” WKnowing of this proclivity of 
the human being to project himself into the arts—music and 
painting—the smart advertiser often packages his items in 


Artist ROBERT RICCS 

Art Director WALTER REINSEL 
FARNSWORTH RADIO CORP. 
N. W. AYER G SON, INC. 


Advertiser 


Agency 


“PRINCE ICOR” 


imaginative, colorful wrappings—a sort of stimulus to move 
the potential customer a bit closer to purchasing this item that 
so neatly hints of what lies within. This is the approach of the 
phonograph record album makers, and the book jacket de- 
signers. Farnsworth Radio Corporation has produced an ex- 
cellent series of fine art pieces to illustrate the highlights. of 
classical music. Two of these are shown in this article, and 
a third is reproduced in full-color on our back cover, just as 
it appeared in their outstandingly impressive national cam- 
paign, 
(Continued on Page 21) 
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FILM AID FOR 
ART TEACHERS 


Y 
LYNE S. METCALFE 


T has been found that the right kinds 

of motion pictures or slidefilms help 

art instructors by organizing the les- 
son in advance, thus saving preparation 
and class time. 

A series of eight discussional slide- 
films in color “Elements of Art” is one 
of the new contributions to American 
art instruction. This series constitutes 
253 separate pictures or “frames” or- 


| ganized to make clear important ele- 


ments of art to the class. Produced by 
Curriculum Films, Inc. these slidefilms 


These’ tlowns are all the same height, 
but they seem different, because their 


proportions are different. | 


are being distributed by The Jam Handy 
Organization. 
In this series the aim is not to teach 


students to be artists, but to help them 
to express themselves through drawing 
and painting. Accordingly, this is not 
a “course” in art but a carefully planned 
series of slidefilms, each of which ex- 
plains in simple terms some of the ele- 
ments of art. 

Since there is no “standard curricu- 
lum” for elementary school art classes, 
it is up to the teacher to decide which 
slidefilms to show at each point of the 
year's work. The order in which the 
films are shown and discussed will vary 
considerably from school to school, and 
in some cases it will be found that the 


‘material spreads itself over a relatively 


wide span of grade-levels. 

The art teacher can plan to present 
each slidefilm in accordance with th 
“readiness” of the class using each film 
or part of a film to stimulate drawin 
or painting. The package can be 
adapted for use in all art classes where 
students are ready to consider the rela- 
tion between the effect or message that 
they are trying to express and the ways 
they can achieve that effect or message. 


It is true that there are many “ele-| 


ments’ of art, but if the student can 
master the “elements of art” presented 
here, he will be able to express himself 
more clearly and with greater personal 
satisfaction. The subject matter covered 
is designed for courses that stres: 
drawing as well as those that stress 
painting. 

The slidefilm titles are: 1. Lines 2. 
Shapes 3. More Shapes 4. Solid Shapes 
5. Color 6. Using Color 7. Proportion 
&. Painting & Picture. @ 


WORKHOP IN INTERCULTURAL EDUCATION 


@ The University of California and the 


Pacific 
{ Education announce a_ joint 
workshop in 


J 


versity campus in Los Angeles. 


Intercultural 
summer 
intercultural education, 
une 21 to July 30, 1948, on the Uni- 
Gradu- 


Coast Council on 


J 
ate School work. 
| 


A number of scholarships are available. 


j 


‘| FOUNDATION DESIGN PROGRAM 


Applications should be made to Dr. 
Stewart G. Cole, Room 603, 1250 Wil- 
shtre Blvd. Bldg., Los Angeles 14, Cal- 
ifornia. Openings for membership in 
the workshop are limited in number. 


| RHODE ISLAND 
SCHOOL OF DESIGN 


Summer Session 


@ Projection Drawing e Lettering 
wo and Three Dimensional Design 


OPEN TO TWO GROUPS 
|. College and Professional School students wish- 
ing to transfer to work for the School’s De- 
gree. 
ll. Teachers and College students, not wanting 


the degree. 
July 6 - August 13 Folder Available 
8 S .College Street @ Providence 3 @ Rhode Island 
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BECIN WITH CONTOURS: 

(Continued from Page 13) 
follow the roof and side of the house un- 
til some object interfered. Then that ob- 
ject was followed until the crayon ran 
off the edge of the paper. Looking down 
the student again located the point at 
which he started and went down the 
other side of the house. The crayon 
traveled like an ant following objects to 
find a way through. When the outside 
lines were finished the inner contours 
were made around windows, doors, 
porches and other details. The results 
made attractive designs with interesting 
space relations. 

Contrary to Nicolaides’ advice these 
pictures were later ‘finished’. Coloring 
these pictures with crayons was a rest 
from contour drawing and helped the 
students to appreciate. their improvement 
in drawing. The attractive appearance 
of the well-filled page set a goal for future 
drawings. 

After a few days the teacher and her 
class again discussed the why and how 


of drawing in contour. For their next 
adventure they chose to draw people. To 
the great surprise of the students it was 
no more difficult to follow around the 
edge of a person than it was to draw 
around furniture, plants, or houses. 


It was decided that they would make a 
picture called, “At the Corner Drug 
Store’. One girl sat on a stool at a high 
table which served as “the counter.” 
After the class had drawn from. that 
model she sat down and a boy posed 
leaning on the counter near the now- 
empty stool. Other boys and girls took 
turns posing in various positions which 
seemed to the class typical of high school 
youngsters at the soda fountain. One boy 
suggested that a girl be hunting in her 
purse for something, and that pose was 
incorporated in the composition. Other 
poses were added and last of all George 
stood behind the counter, playing the 
part of the “soda jerker”. Appropriate 
background and furnishings were added 
and the pictures were then finished in 
water color. 

The next problem was the making of 
portraits. Three of the students posed in 
different parts of the room so that every- 
one could be near a model. Most of the 
students made the pictures large enough 
that only the head and shoulders were in 
the picture but others got a three-quarter 
view. A new way of finishing these pic- 
tures was suggested. Each student made 
a tracing of his picture by holding the 
picture up against the window pane and 
the tracing was with a pencil used lightly. 
This made it possible for them to make a 
water color painting without the distinct 
outlines. 

The class stayed with this work for 
six weeks. Many pictures were made in- 
dependently and some practiced the con- 
tour method at home and brought their 
results to the class. These people not 
only improved their ability to draw but 
learned to observe. They learned to draw 
with confidence and pleasure. They were 
shaken out of unthinking habits of draw- 
ing that they had carried over from child- 
hood. Every contour drawing required 
concentration and effort—no easy _half- 
hearted work which permitted visiting 
and encouraged boys and girls to con- 
sider the art class a social gathering of 
sorts, but a group of workers who put 
themselves whole-heartedly into every 
effort. ® 


the School for Art Studies 
Painting © Sculpture ¢ Graphic Art 


BOOK AND MAGAZINE ILLUSTRATION 
Approved Under the G.I. Bill of Rights 


In-service and alertness credit courses for teachers. 
Distinguished Faculty 


MAURICE GLICKMAN, Director 
250 West 90th St. (at Broadway), N. Y. SC 4-9518 
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Encounters 


Arguer 


Silent type 


An example of humor in advertising. 


THE FINE ART OF ADVERTISING: 
(Continued from Page 19) 
THE “STRONG DRAWING” 

Another type of illustrative art widely used during the recent 
war was powerful and masculine in technique. Often, ad- 
vertising artists were engaged in propaganda posters for the 
government, and they used dramatic brushwork to highlight 
the harshness of the foe, or the plight of the hungry, or the 
sacrifices being made. In this type of work, few words are 
necessary, copy is customarily at a minimum. Truly, one 
picture is worth a thousand words in such matters. (Photo- 
graphic work has been used to advantage in highlighting 
tragedy and human interest.) The pen and ink illustration by 
David Stone Martin, which appears elsewhere in this article, 
is such a drawing. What it lacks in stirring your vanity, or 
causing you to desire something, is made up in emotional 
punch. 

While the “strong” technique is usually associated with 
public safety campaigns or food relief programs, et al, it 1s 
sometimes employed with striking effect by advertisers of 
products not at all generally associated with such matters. 
Sometimes a note of acute contrast is achieved deliberately, 
like showing a ditch-digger in a perfume ad; the purpose 
in this case is to catch your eye by its incongruity. It is al- 


Joker 
Artist ROBERT OSBORN 
Art Directors ALEXANDER LIBERMAN, TINA FREDERICKS 
Advertiser GLAMOUR 
Publisher CONDE NAST, INC. 
7 
ways accompanied by a punch line or clever copy. The ad- . 
vertising artist is not responsible for such ideas—he takes his (i 


cue from the “idea man” and is simply the tool by which the 
idea is translated to reality. 
HUMOR IN ADVERTISING 
The cartoonist has had a definite upswing in advertising ss 
prominence. If one illustration is worth a thousand words, 
then one good cartoon is worth its weight in gold. For the 
cartoonist is almost certain to catch the reader’s eye. For one 
thing, a cartoon looks like editorial matter rather than ad- 
vertising. For another, the potential customer will remember 
a chuckle for a long time. Men like Virgil Partch (VIP) and 
Robert Osborn (he did the “Dilbert” flying cadet series for 
the Navy Air Force during the war) can command hundreds of 
dollars for a cartoon series that may have taken just a few 
hours to prepare. Don’t lose sight, however, of the years of 
hard work with little remuneration that went into building 
up their reputations. The cartoonist with national reputation 
generally does not work with the ad-agency, but is com- 
missioned through his own artist’s representative or agent. 


HUMAN INTEREST 
The last broad field of advertising art is that which appeals 


(Next page, please) 
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emotionally to the reader by virtue of sex-appeal, love ot 
animals, and the pleasurable reaction to babies and children. 
Agencies often consider a good child drawing or photograph 
the biggest drawing card in advertising. The field for such 
work is limited to certain products, but it is surprising how 
many million dollar accounts always try to incorporate babies 
and animals into their campaign layouts. They put them in 
cars, at gasoline stations, or even in the layout for banking in- 


stitutions. It is in this field that the commercial photographer 


is often the key man. Take a look at the excellent photo- 
montage of child life done by Valentino Sarra for U. §, 
Camera and Cosmopolitan, which accompanies this article, 
Such work pays in three figures. 

So, there you have it. Commercial art offers the talented 
newcomer much in the way of prestige and remuneration, but 
the price is not low. Like any skilled profession it demands 
your time, your energies, your imagination, and the best of 
your original ability. ® 


This is the first of a series of articles which is scheduled to appear in DESIGN, for the purpose of helping 
art students and hobbyists prepare for commercial careers. Another will appear in the October “Golden Anni- 


versary number. 


Artist VALENTINA SARRA 
Art Director EDMOND WITALIS 


Advertiser 


U.S. CAMERA ANNUAL ‘(COURTESY OF COSMOPOLITAN MACAZINE 
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OFFICIAL ORGAN FOR ALL ACCREDITED ORGANIZATIONS 
IN THE ART TEACHING WORLD 


WESTERN ARTS NEWS 
RT educators from twenty-six 
states in the Middle West met the 
first week of May in Minneapolis 
for the 54th Convention of the Western 
Arts Association. 

The theme of this year’s convention 
was “Art Talks All Languages”. Miss 
Rosemary Beymer, Director of Art, Kan- 
sas City, Missouri Public Schools and 
President of Western Arts, explained 
the convention theme—*Since the begin- 
ning of time, man has had something to 
say. Always, his arts have spoken for 
him. On down through the ages, up to 
the present time, yes—even projecting 
into the future, art continues to talk and 
to tell us how people feel, live, and work 
in this ever-changing world. Art is a 
language of the individual speaking 1 
other individuals. It is a language of r- 
lease from today’s highly mechanized 
world. It has been said, particularly 
about painting, that it is one of the few 
occupations left in the world where th 
individual functions alone. Yet his re- 
sults talk to all. Art is taking an im- 
portant and definite place in daily life 
where it functions to a greater extent 
than most people realize.” 

Since art has so much to say to all 
people, the program chairman, Dr, Fred- 
eric P. Giles, Richmond, Kentucky, in. 
vited authorities to discuss their profes- 
sional fields. At the general sessions 
the following people contributed much 
to this theme: 

Art Talks—Good Design; J. Robert F. 
Swanson, A.I.A. Cranbrook Acad- 
emy, Detroit 
Lillian Garrett, Textile Designer, 
Chicago 

What Is Happening in Our World of 
Architecture; Richard Marsh Ben- 
nett, A.I.A. Architect, Chicago 

Art Talks All Languages—lInter pret- 
ing This to Others; Lisa Sergio, 
World Commentator, New York 

Art Talks All Languages—W hat Does 
It Say to You As a Teacher? James 
L. Mursell, Professor of Education 
Teachers College, New York 

Workshops gave members the oppor- 
tunity of hearing discussions followed 
by lively questions and answers. 

The subjects discussed were—New 
Techniques for Educational Exhibitions : 
Vocational Guidance for High School 
Students—Significance of Advanced Art 
Tra:aing: What Art Education Can Do 
For UNESCO: Elementary Art Educa- 
tion—Its Values, Philosophy, Its Prob- 


lems, Its Materials, Utilizing Com- 
munity Resources in the Arts—Mu- 
seums, Radio, Industries. 

Art talked at the social functions. 
The annual dinner was a gala event 
having for its theme “The ‘Gay Nineties’ 
Versus The ‘Fashionable Forties’, Dr. 
Willard Goslin, Superintendent of the 
Minneapolis schools, acted as master of 
ceremonies. The general chairman of 
the local group, Bess Foster Mather. 
Senior Consultant in Art, with her many 
associate chairmen and committee mem- 
bers, made the Minneapolis Convention 
a high spot in the many years of Western 
Arts meetings. 

Council members working with Miss 
Beymer were Joseph K. Boltz, Coordina- 
tor; Citizenship Study, Detroit, Michi- 
gan; Dr. Louis Hoover, Head Division 
of Art Education, Illinois State Normal 
University, Normal, Illinois; Jennie Ro- 
berson, Supervisor of Art, Wichita 
Falls, Texas; Olga M. Schubkegel, Di- 
rector of Art, Hammond, Indiana; Gor- 
dan James, SHIP representative, Ameri- 
can Crayon Company, Sandusky, Ohio; 
Elsa Ulbricht, Head Art Department, 


State Teachers College, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 
Harold W. MHunsicker, Secretary- 


Treasurer of Western Arts Association, 
of Cleveland, Ohio, carried out the busi- 
ness arrangements of the convention. 
CARNEGIE TECH SUMMER COURSES 

@ Avocational Drawing and Painting, 
a special six-week course with emphasis 
on stimulating artistic creation as a 
hobby, will be offered by the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology Painting and 
Design Department this summer, it was 
announced today. 

The course, taught by Associate Pro- 
fessor Russell T. Hyde, includes indoor 
and outdoor work and provides oppor- 
tunity for varied experiences under pro- 
fessional guidance in several media. 

Open to students from 16 to 60, the 
program will run through July and 
August of this year. No prerequisites 
are required. 

SEEKS TO ATTRACT HIGHER TYPE STUDENT 
@ Increased salaries for high school 
and elementary grade teachers will at- 
tract a higher type of student to the pro- 
fession and necessitate improvements in 
teacher training programs, said James 
Monroe Hughes, dean of education at 
Northwestern University. 

Hughes made the statement in an- 


nouncing the opening of a new program 
(Please turn to Page 25) 


(Continued from Page 12) 


schools would do well to drop in to 
New Age Gallery on their next trip to 
New York. The basic idea would work 
as well back in their own home town 
and might result in many a new ar- 
tistic discovery finding his or her way 
to national recognition, 


“Yellow Tights” by Helen Ratkai, of 
New Age Gallery 


“Nocturne” by NOV A, of 
New Age Gallery 
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The Latest 


AS REVIEWED BY 


Oditor 


ANY BOOKS LISTED HERE MAY BE ORDERED THROUGH OUR BOOK DEPARTMENT 
Write: Design Magazine, 13! E. State St., Columbus 15, Ohio 


Send No Money—2Billing after delivery whenever possible, give name of author and publisher. 


ART and the SOCIAL ORDER by D. W. Got- 
shalk. Published by The University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago, Illinois. 246 pages. Price 
$3.75. 

This book is an invitation to a discus- 
sion of fine art. The problems that it 
considers are typically general discussing 
the general nature and implications of fine 
arts. 

“Art does serve as a means of rec- 
reation,” says the author. “It provides 
escape ; it educates ; and it serves religions, 
commercial, ornamental, and other ends. 
But emphasizing only those functions, as 
many recent thinkers have done, ignores 
those purely aesthetic values which make 
art great. And art itself is a terminal 
value which enriches the life of any soci- 
ety directly. Artists, instead of utrning 
their backs upon society, as did practition- 
ers of modern art at the turn of the cen- 
tury, must realize that their materials, 
their opportunities for creating art, the 
sources of their inspiration, and their very 
reasons for being originate in their en- 
vironment. 


RUFINO TAMAYO by Robert Go'dwater. Pub- 
lished by Quadrangle Press, N. Y. 131 pages. 
Price $15.00. 


This large and complete volume with 
8 color plates and 80 collotype reproduc- 
tions deals with Rufino Tamayo, who is 
widely considered to rank among the 
giants of contemporary Mexican paint- 
ing. Yet until now no adequate showing 
of his art has appeared in print. 

Tamayo’s complex and powerful idiom 
here considered first agatnst the color- 
ful background of the “Mexican Ren- 
aissance” out of which it grew, and sec- 
ondly in relation to the dominant strains 
of contemporary European painting; for 
Tamayo’s art, unlike that of his col- 
leagues, drew knowingly upon the French 
school, and in turn has become a vital 
force in modern painting. 

Robert Goldwater, author of ‘Primi- 
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tivism in Modern Painting” and editor 
of the popular “Artists on Art’ comes 
to this long-needed task eminently 
equipped and provides a clear analysis 
and a biographical note that at the same 
time is lucid and penetrating. 


AN APPROACH TO MODERN PAINTING by 
Morris Davidson. Published by Coward Mc- 
Cann, Inc. (2 W. 45th St.) N.Y.C. 155 Pages: 
Price $5.00. 


The author of the well-selling, Under- 
standing Modern Art and Painting for 
Pleasure has produced what amounts 
to a continuation of his earlier works 
with full coverage of the present day 
held. The close kinship between the 
early Greek and Asiatic art world and 
that of the 20th Century is indicated, 
and the author takes pains to show that 
Modern Art is not simply an expression 
of rebellion against the classicism of the 
preceding century, but is an organic 
development with firm roots in the 
ground of tradition. This is an ad- 
vanced type of art book, possibly of 
greatest interest and information to art- 
ists and instructors. It is lavishly illus- 
trated with half and full page art re- 
productions ranging from 3000 B. C. to 
the latest endeavors of Paul Klee and 
Mondrian. 


COMPOSITION AND PICTURES by Eleanor 
Parke Custis. Published by American Photo- 
graphic Pub. Co., Boston, Mass. (224 Pages.) 
Price: $6.00. 


This is a book for advanced ama- 
teurs and tyros alike. Miss Custis has 
definite things to say about the phase 
of photography she considers most im- 
portant of all, namely that of composi- 
tion. Scores of photographs and draw- 
ings illustrate her instructional com- 
mentary, and the artist who follows 
photography as a hobby or aid in draw- 
ing will be interested in the discerning 
manner in which Miss Custis draws 
parallels between the work of today’s 
professional cameraman and the Rem- 
brandts of history. 

Discussed are such familiar terms as 
perspective, form, line, chiarascuro and 
dynamic symmetry. This is a_ book 
that may surprise dyed-in-the-wool 
artists who frown upon photography as 
an art form. | 


THE PAINTER’S QUESTION & ANSWER 
BOOK: by Frederic Taubes. Watson-Guptill 
Pub. Co., N.Y.C. (215 pages.) Price: $5.00. 


Friends of Taubes—and they are 
legion in the painter’s world—will find 
here another summary of the questions 
asked this celebrated  lecturer-painter 
in his monthly column. There are 705 
questions and answers contained in the 
volume, covering every problem that is 
likely to arise during the course of the 
average artist’s career. 


NEW WORLD OF SPACE by Le Corbusier. Har- 
court, Brace &G Co. (128 pages.) Price: $6.00. 


The author-painter has lavishly illus- 
trated his treatise with his own work and 
with much photographic documentary 
to cover the allied fields of architecture 
and sculpture. It is strange to see how 
greatly a man like Le Corbusier has in- 
fluenced the architecture of today. For 
a long time his work was rejected by 
politicians who could see no farther than 
the ends of their noses, but he refused 
to compromise with vulgar trends and 
now has become accepted in the mosi 
conservative circles. The book takes a 
bold stand for unity in design and the 
author hopes for the day when archi- 
tects, artists and city planners will once 
again be reunited as in the days of classic 
Greece. 

CARTOONING FOR FUN & PROFIT by Lois 
Fisher. Wilcox & Follett Co. (96 pages.) 

“Cartooning for Fun & Profit” is in- 
tended to supply the inspiration and im- 
petus for the person who has always 
wanted to draw, but thinks he cannot. 
Fisher states that patience, persever- 
ence and willingness to absorb the basic 
principles can make an acceptable car- 
toonist of anyone who can hold a pencil 
in his hand. 

LET’S MAKE OUR OWN. Ella Bolander. Ameri- 
can Crayon Co. Publishers. (64 pages.) 

The composite favorite for teachers, 
hobbyists and arts & crafts classes. Tips 
and details on the techniques of carving, 
Christmas gifts, silk screen, transparen- 
cies, crayon fabrics, and many others. 
Lavishly illustrated in full-color and 
black & white, with step-by-step proc- 
esses shown. 

PLANNING & PRODUCING POSTERS by John 


de Lemos. Davis Press, Inc. (60 pages.) Price: 
$3.25. 


A many-purpose handbook of poster 
making in the familiar, step-by-step style 
of writing so helpful to those with only 


a casual acquaintance with the way to 


go about planning and rendering dis- 
play posters. The author, John de 
Lemos, has a long record of high school 
teaching and Teacher-training instruc- 
tion behind him, and is present Art Di- 
rector of the Lathom Foundation. Add 
this one to your school library. It 1s in- 
valuable. 
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(Continued from Page 23) 
ART EDUCATOR’S COL. 
in the school of education at the uni- 
versity which is designed to develop in 
the prospective teacher, the understand- 
ings and skills of the educated person 
as well as the successful teacher. 


“Teacher salaries will continue to be 
higher regardless of possible economic 
recessions because the rises were not 
caused by the pressure of war and post- 
war inflation alone,” he said, “They 
rose in part from public recognition that 
the dearth of good teachers has been 
traceable to excessively low salaries in 
the schools.” 


N.Y. STATE TEACHERS ASS’N 

SELECTS OFFICERS FOR °48 
@ The N. Y. State Teachers Associa- 
tion, one of the oldest organizations in 
the United States, (founded 1845) an- 
nounced its selections of presiding of- 
ficers for the year of 1948, as follows: 


PRESIDENT—Mary A. Sheehan, principal, Monroe 
High School, Rochester 

First VicE PREsipENT—Helen C. McCormick, 
teacher, Albany High School, Albany 

SECOND VICE PRESIDENT—Alan H. Nicol, di- 
rector of visual education, Museum of 
Science, Buffalo 

EXRCUTIVE SECRETARY — Arvie Eldred, 152 
Washington Avenue, Albany 

TREASURER—John C. Malloch, district super- 
intendent of schools, Churchville. 


A WORD TO THE WISE 


® Since its inception a little while ago, 
the National Art Education Association 
has done an excellent job of coordinating 
its membership, and winning countless 
new friends. The N.A.E.A., headed by 
Dr. Ziegfield of Columbia University, 
represents the Art Department of the 
N.E.A., and now stands independently 
on its own feet. Art educators have 
gained a powerful voice. With a goal 
of four thousand members by the close 
of the vear, N.A.E.A. invites all arty 
teachers to join. If your bread & 
butter depends on your capabilities as an 
art instructor, the editors of Design 
urge you to find out more about this 
organization. Address vour inquiries to 


Secretary Italo L. de Francesco, at State 


Teachers College, Kutstown, Pa. * 
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facts. The children were fascinated with 
tales of the Indian hunter and his prow- 
ess. No less interest was shown in such 
topics as their method of fishing, the 
food they raised, how they obtained 
sugar and salt, and how they prepared 
their food. This led to the study of 
Indian pottery and a trip was taken to 
the Children’s Museum in Duluth, Min- 
nesota, to see the examples of beautiful 
pottery made by the Chippewa Indians. 


This was followed by trips to the 
Douglas County Historical Museum and 
to the College Art Department to see 
beautiful examples of the pottery of the 
Indians of the Southwest. By this time 
interest in pottery was at white heat and 
the children were asking if the red clay 
of this region could be used to make 
bowls like the Chippewas made. They 
were happy to learn from their art teach- 
er that this was quite practical as she 
had been experimenting with this clay 
for a number of years and had found it 
pliable and plastic for modeling when 
mixed with any commercial clay, and 
for use in its pure state as a slip clay, 
though subject to considerable shrinkage. 


Each child brought in enough clay 
from his neighborhood sufficient to make 
himself a bowl. This clay was found 
wherever cellars were being dug or water 
mains repaired. Care was taken to dis- 
card any that had become mixed with 
topsoil. Our first photograph shows 
some of the children bringing their 
lumps of red clay in various containers 
into the art room. Here it was mixed 
with water and kneaded into a soft mass 
for straining, as shown in photograph 2. 


Molds made from molding plaster 
were used in order that each child might 
have the pleasure of making and decor- 
ating a bowl successfully. Each child 
poured slip clay into a mold, (photo 3) 
and poured out the surplus slip after a 
clay wall of sufficient thickness was 
formed in the mold. 

When the green ware was removed 
from the mold the edge was finished off 
by smoothing with the wet fingers. 
Each child decorated his bowl by apply- 
ing the design he had drawn to the green 
ware with a pencil, painting in the design 
with a small brush, using black and 
white clay slip. 

After the decorated bowls had become 
bone dry they were biscuit fired. Each 
child then glazed his bowl by dipping it 
in transparent liquid glaze after which 
it was again fired. When finished the 
ceramic pieces had a remarkable utilitar- 
lan appearance, and what was more im- 
portant, each of the children had had a 
wonderful time. @ 


Special Pre-Publication Offer 


THE 


MATHEMATICAL 
BASIS 


OF THE 


ARTS 


By Joseph Schillinger 


" E author’s goal is, in his own 
words, ‘to disclose the mechanism of 
creatorship as it manifests itself in 

nature and in the arts.’ We are con- 

vinced he has achieved that goal. 

“All the Arts, like Architecture, must be 

built. And toward their building—per- 

haps as a guide in heir planning and 
certainly as a corrective of their creator’s 
mortal errors of execution—a knowledge 
of THE MATHEMATICAL BASIS OF 
THE ARTS is of profound importance.” 
—ROCKWELL KENT 


“THE method of rhythmical design pre- 
sented by Joseph Schillinger links to- 
gether on a mathematical basis music, 
design and all the graphic arts. Be- 
cause the laws which he formulates are 
mathematically fundamental, Schillinger’s 
method is applicable not only in the 
analysis of existing works of art but of- 
fers a definite and workable procedure 
for architects, painters, composers, sculp- 
tors, and designers in the industrial fields. 
“While in no way interfering with or 
limiting the imagination and feeling of 
the artist, it replaces the ‘trial and error’ 
method with one that is logical, easy of 
application, and as precise and sound as 
the structure of nature itself.” — Charles 
J. Martin, Professor of Fine Arts, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. 


$12.00 
eo 80 


Publication date is 
JULY 1948. If you send in your 
order before publication, you can 
get your copy for 


ONLY $10.00 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY, Publishers 
15 E. 40th St., Dept. 279, New York 16, N. Y. 


Enclosed is $___. for copy (ies) 
of THE MATHEMATICAL BASIS OF THE 
ARTS, at the special pre-publication price of 
$10.00 per copy. 


NAME. 
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BOCATAY: 
(Continued from Page 10) 

is of primary importance. With the emphasis on process, the 
actual product is of only secondary importance and should 
come as a natural result of the act of doing. Perhaps the best 
example of this is the child of kindergarten age, working crea- 
tively and absorbed completely in process. At that stage, be- 
fore the adult point of view can be forced on the child, young- 
sters have the ability to concentrate in a total way, without self- 
conscious effort, and with complete freedom of action. When 
this happens the end result comes naturally out of a process 
that is essentially biological and creative. The result very of- 
ten has all the desired qualities of structure, form, energy, and 
completeness. 

If the kind of expression that comes about at this level 
could continue and grow, the problem of education would be 
quite simple. But as a child goes through school, exposure to 
the verbal prompting and the rationalizing of adults brings 
about a self-consciousness. When this “‘forced-feeding” is im- 
posed without the child understanding the principles or pur- 
poses, the results must inevitably be meager. Research in gen- 
eral education points up the importance of sensory perception 
in learning and the need for new methods in training and edu- 
cation to develop perceptual powers. Experimental work is 

At the Ohio State University, Hoyt L. Sherman, professor 
in Fine Arts in the: School of Fine and Applied arts, and Ross 
L.. Mooney, professor in the Bureau of Educational Research, 
working with Glenn A. Fry, director in the School of Op- 
tometry, have made important contributions to the development 
of visual training. In drawing classes where methods and proce- 
dure are based upon principles of structure and organization, 
(plus scientific data on vision) the high quality of the work pro- 
duced indicates that radical changes in instruction are in the 
offing. They will apply not only to the fine arts but also to other 
specialized fields in which visual and sensory awareness is im- 
portant. The demands for skillful use of tools in industry, 
and such professions as dentistry and medicine call for such 
training. 


“Al 


The reader may wonder what all this talk has to do with 
ceramics, which is my field. It is clear to the writer that the 
principles inherent in sound methods of teaching drawing, de- 
sign and sculpture are equally important in teaching ceramics. 
Students in this area often make the mistake of neglecting to 
get a sound understanding of the first three mentioned sub- 
jects. This limits their range and capacity in their own field. 
It is just as important to the ceramist to have a thorough 
‘grounding in the fundamentals of art as it is for him to have 
the necessary training in chemistry and engineering. If his 
primary interest is in the visual quality of pottery forms, un- 
derstanding of the principles which apply to form, organization, 
structure and design are perhaps even more important than 
mere technical knowledge. Such understanding, to have mean- 
ing, must of course operate in process. 
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COMING EVENTS .... 


HIS is the final issue of Volume 49 for DESIGN. As is 

customary we will suspend publication until September 

20th, when we return with a giant, all-embracing issue, 
covering all phases of art, from photography to textiles. As 
a fitting send-off for our Golden Anniversary issue (yes, 
DESIGN has reached the half-century mark of uninterrupted 
publication!) we have prepared many outstanding articles, 
fashioned specifically to meet the needs of hobbyists, arts & 
craftsmen, and teachers. DESIGN continues to be the official 
text-source for those who want to keep abreast of the latest 
doings in the Art World, as well as a handy publication filled 
with “How-To-Do-It” articles. 

Thousands of art schools and teachers continue to subscribe 
to their “personal publication”, which always takes into con- 
sideration the needs of those art-educators who have classes 
to teach and who seek its pages for inspiration and informa- 
tion. Here is a partial list of the items that you will find in 
next Fall’s first copy of DESIGN: 

@ “IS PHOTOGRAPHY AN ART?” Written by an eminent Fine 
Arts director at a large mid-western University, this fully- 
illustrated article will show the outstanding lens-work, as com- 
pared to masterpieces in the fine arts. Specifically intended 
as lecture material for art and photography instructors. 

@ “GLASSCRAFT FOR POSTERITY:” Behind the scenes in glass- 
blowing, and the exacting artistry of etching on crystal. Ex- 
amples of the best glass work done in the 20th Century. 

e “TEACH WITH CHALK:” Helpful tips to kindergarten and 
elementary teachers on how to hold the interest of little tots, 
while, at the same time, instructing them in the basic principles 
of drawing. 

“PALETTE NOTES:** Michael M. Engel introduces a new 
feature to our readers in the October issue. Detailed descrip- 
tions of the painting techniques of the master painters of all 
time, with human-interest commentary, designed to make this 
column invaluable to student and instructuor alike. 

e “ART, BELOW THE EQUATOR:” A pictorial feature on the art 
and architecture of South American countries. Informally 
written in everyday, non-technical language. Valuable to high- 
school and college level artists. 

Although we try to have on hand enough copies of DESIGN 
to fill the needs of those who write in, we must have dis- 
appointed scores of readers, last month, when we were unable 
‘o meet the unusually heavy demand for extra copies. We 
were, in fact, so completely sold-out that we were forced to 
buy a half-dozen copies ourselves from a New York bookstore, 
for our files! In order to avoid such an embarrassing situation, 
we plan to print several thousand additional copies during 
September, but—play it safe. Subscribe (or renew your sub- 
scription) to DESIGN now, and assure the arrival of your 
DESIGN every month. 


Lately, books on ceramics have been appearing which are 
intent only upon exploiting the art. With the alleged purpose 
of making the problem of ceramic design and production “easy 
the methods set forth depend not on basically sound principles 
but on formula—the kind of formula that does more damage 
than good. The average victim of such exploitation is some- 
times saved when he finds it isn’t so “easy”, but those with 
above-average skill, and a certain ability to follow the printed 
directions may spend hundreds of hours turning out unrea- 
sonable facsimiles. There are enough bad examples produced 
by the gadget industries in mass production as it is. Whatever 
we do, whether we are to write books, draw, or make pots, let 
us first get a sound base for operations and learn to operate at 
full capacity in quality, not quantity. ® 
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ith proper guidance from top manage- 
ment, the nation’s workers can 
powerfully attack inflation at its source. 


One way, of course, is by increasing pro- 
duction. But production of most goods 
already has been pushed to maximum! The 
other approach is to reduce the volume of 
dollars that can be used to bid up prices on 
scarce goods. 


There’s no more effective tool for this job 
than the Payroll Savings Plan for the regu- 
lar purchase of U. S. Security Bonds. Via 
this plan, 5.5 million wage earners are in- 
vesting over 8% of their pay—over 100 
million dollars per month—in Bonds. 


What Is the Status of the Plan in Your Company? 


In companies where top management backs 
the Plan, 35°, to 50°, of the employees 
participate, and the average total Bond- 
holding is $1200 per family. If these figures 
are above those for your employees, it is 
apparent that the Plan needs reinvigoration 
by your personal sponsorship. 


Benefits Accrue to the Nation and to Your Company 


Every Bond dollar that is built up in the 
Treasury is used to retire a dollar of the 
national debt that is potentially inflationary. 
Every Bond held means fewer dollars to go 
to market to bid up prices on scarce goods. 
In addition, dollars invested in Bonds are 
building future purchasing power. All these 
factors contribute to the security of the 
national economy— including your business. 


Bonds build security for individuals, be- 
cause every $3 invested pay $4 at maturity. 


Moreover, in 19,000 companies operating 
the Payroll Savings Plan, employees have 
proved to be more contented. Worker pro- 
duction has increased, absenteeism has de- 
creased—even accidents have been fewer! 


Management's Role Is Vital 


Even with all its benefits, the Payroll Savings 
Plan requires sponsorship by top manage- 
ment to keep employees aware of the bene- 
fits. That’s why the Treasury Department 
has prepared a kit of materials especially 
for you to distribute among specific key 
personnel. Be sure to get and use your kit— 
for the security of your company and your 
country! 

For any help you want, call on your 
Treasury Department’s State Director, 
Savings Bonds Division. 


you and 


your employees 


can reduce 


this inflationary gap 


PURCHASABLE 


Pe 


NATIONAL 


INCOME 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 


DESIGN PUBLISHING CO. 


This is an official U.S. Treasury advertisement prepared under the auspices of the Treasury Department and the Advertising Council. 
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FROM THE CAPEHART COLLECTION 
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